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employees, serious accidents are almost unknown. Safety
matters are under a chief inspector and a cornmittee of eight
employees, with, also, the plant fire chief. Each committee-
man has his own territory, but at irregular intervals he          fj
invades the territory of other committeemen. This plan
of cross-inspection brings to light risks that an eye grown
accustomed to them might not see. The committeemen
are concerned with safety, sanitation, and comfort. They
have regular weekly meetings, and get extra pay. The
chief inspector has authority to act immediately in an emer-
gency. It is not suggested here that such things are
peculiar to the Air Brake Company or to the Westing-
house group. They have become commonplace with all
enlightened employers of labor. Any one who has been
in touch for many years with the great industrial corpora-
tions knows that in the last quarter of a century they have
had well in mind the humanitarian and economic bearings
of safety.

The most comprehensive and beneficent relief institu-
tion of the Brake Company is the pension system, estab-
lished in 1906, eight years before the death of Westing-
house. The employee pays no premium; service alone
entitles him to a pension. He is retired at seventy, and may
be retired at sixty-five, in certain circumstances. After
retirement he is pensioned. The pension is continued to his
dependents after his death. Further, and of much greater
import, if any employee, after having been a member of the           X

relief department for two years, dies before reaching the age           *|

of retirement, and while still in active service, his depen-            '<j

dents are pensioned.   The scheme was worked out with           ,j

the help of an eminent actuary, and provision has been           |

made for the payment of all pension obligations, even if           -\

the Brake Company should become insolvent or go out of           '